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An Interview with G. Sankara Pillai 





Chaman Ahuja 


A creative playwright, an innovative director and an erudite chronicler of the 
Malayalam theatre, G. Sankara Pillai won the Sangeet Natak Akademi 
Award as the best playwright of 1979. He is the Director of the School of 
Drama at the University of Calicut. 
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In view of the rapid growth of the Malayalam theatre in recent 
years, it is generally assumed that an indigenous theatre is going 
to emerge in Kerala. In the North, all the efforts to revive old 
forms are yeilding either museum pieces or hybrid monstrosities. 
Would you attribute success in the South to the fact that the 
tradition has remained unbroken there while the North has 
lost the key ? 


Well, Kudiattam, the traditional style of presentation of Sanskrit 
plays, can certainly be traced back a thousand years or even more, 
but so far as the theatre proper is concerned, we do not have a 
teally long history to boast about. The present theatre can be 
said to have started with the staging of Sakuntalam which had its 
first performance in 1882. Thus we have yet to celebrate even the 
first centenary of the Malayalam theatre. Even in this period, 
until the 1930's, our theatre was only an extension of the Parsi 
theatre. Only in 1932, with ‘From The Kitchen To The Foreront’ 
started a new phase of social plays. As regards the current situa- 
tion, of course, some serious efforts are being made to create 
something new and to draw inspiration from the folk traditions, 
but the scene is dominated by commercialism, although euphe- 
mistically it is called professional theatre. 


How far has Malayalam theatre been affected by the European 
theatre ? 
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Ibsen has been the greatest influence in Kerala, especially in the 
1940’s. Of course, more recently, people have been trying to 
emulate Pirandello, Ionesco, Brecht and Pinter; but the theatre 
and drama have not been keeping pace with each other because 
the playwrights, content to treat drama as a literary art, rarely 
try to understand the mechanisms of the practical theatre in 
general and the potential of the modern theatre in particular. 
They seldom co-operate actively in a plays’ production. 


How about yourself? 


I do try to involve myself in theatre activities by directing 
plays for my group called Prasadhana (Presentation)—the plays 
written by me as well as by others. This gives me the chance to 
see my plays produced as I had envisaged them. This also yields 
the opportunity of knowing the audience—and how far I have 
succeeded in communicating my ideas. In fact, I have great 
respect for the integral unity of the Author, the Actor, and the 
Audience as a trinity and consider it as vital for the evolution of 
a healthy theatre. 


But, do you think the audience response is dependable enough 
for one’s growth as an artist? 


To anextent, yes. I have found the rural audience more responsive 
than the city people. They react immediately and openly. If they 
don’t like the play, or if they fail to understand it, they say so— 
unlike the urbanites who pay you instant compliments only to 
damn you at your back or to indict you in print. I feel that since 
the rural audience is not yet corrupted by the literalism of the 
commercial cinema, they are capable of intuitive probing of the 
themes at the profound, symbolic levels. 


Or could it be that they understand you better because in your 
techniques you seek inspiration from such folk forms as are 
closer to the rural psyche ? 


It is possible. In any case, I do maintain that the folk arts cannot 
survive outside the folk milieu. 


Do you mean to say that you are against the revival of folk 
forms? 


I am not against their revival but against revivalism. We cannot 
preserve the folk forms any more than we can reconstruct the 
folk milieu. It is like trying to preserve a plucked flower in 
an earthen vase. 
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What, then, is the relevance of the folk art in our time? 


To seek creative inspiration from it—like Lorca’s use of bull- 
fights, not in the themes but in the spirit of the plays. Grafting 
of folk forms on the urban theatre can mean only gimmick-mon- 
gering. For a proper use, an artist must live with the “folk”, 
imbibe their outlook, make their forms a part of his imagination, 
and then seck creative inspiration alike from their environment, 
their rituals and their forms. 


Do you yourself practise all this? 


I worked as a research scholar for a number of years on folk- 
Jore, especially fook ballads, even before becoming involved 
in theatre activities like playwriting and play production. How- 
ever, I never try to resurrect folk forms to fit them into my plays. 
I just imbibe their spirit—for example, dependence on the 
actor as well as on the dialogue, on body as well as on voice. That’s 
why I make movements, music and chanting as powerful a means 
of communication as the words. I avoid the narrative, the melo- 
dramatic, and the usual conventions. That’s why most of the 
controversies about my plays have centred round my techniques 
rather than the themes. 


Really? It is difficult to visualise political plays that don’t raise 
controversies. 


Political plays? I never wrote one. 


Thanks to the reputation Kerala enjoys for its progressive poli- 
tics, and Malayalam theatre for its political drama, I had auto- 
matically assumed that you must be writing political plays. Well, 
then, what are your basic concerns ? , 


I am more concerned with the inner realities of man than the 
externals. My latest play Kautha Daivathe Thedi (In Search of the 
Black God) depicts man’s search for absolute power. Man’s 
tendency to project his aspirations in all human activities is the 
theme of Bharathavakiyam (The Swan Song of an Actor) which 
is in the form of an actor’s soliloquy about the roles he has 
played or aspired to play. This play has been translated into Hindi 
and is shortly to be published in English. My very first play, 
Snehdootha (The Messenger of Love), depicted the renunciation 
of Lord Buddha. Then I wrote some comedies, out of which the 
most popular were Pe Piticha Lokam (Mad World) and Raksha- 
purushan (The Saviour). I have written several social plays like 
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Pujamuri (Prayer-room) but in a style which cannot be called 
purely realistic. This play was later produced as a film, too. 


That reminds me: don’t you think that in competition with 
cinema, theatre stands foredoomed? 


I shouldn’t think so. The two arts are so different that they can 
thrive independently. Cinema is basically narrative and therefore 
nearer the novel while theatre is essentially evocative and sugges- 
tive like poetry. While a film has a series of visual images, drama’s 
basic concern is with the total image. I, therefore, feel that cinema 
might pose a threat to the existence of the realistic theatre of the 
Western brand, but it cannot touch the truly creative theatre. 


Like Badal Sircar’s Third theeatre, for example? 


Well, Badal Sircar is not doing anything altogether new. Groto- 
wsky and Peter Brook have been doing the same things, too. 
In Kerala itself we have so much of such theatre in the streets, 
on the beaches, and outside the museums. Of course, I wish 
Sircar good luck, but he must realise that other approaches too 
can be equally valid and vital. This nothing-but-mine approach 
can be very harmful sometimes. 


What position is experimentation going to enjoy in your School 
of Drama ? 


Well, experimentation might follow the training but cannot be 
a part of it. The three basic principles of the School are: ensemble 
acting; search for the traditional roots; and keeping intact the 
trinity of the author-actor-audience. In the training, our aim is 
to give the students a sound grounding in the history, theory and 
practice in respect of the dramatic literatures and theatrical 
conventions of the various times—one exclusive semester each 
to the Sanskrit theatre, the European theatre, the Malayalam 
theatre, the Contemporary Indian theatre, and the Modern 
Western theatre. Experts and practitioners are invited to share 
their knowledge and experience and to help in the respective 
productions. In the last semester, each student is expected to 
work with some professional group and to present a dissertation 
on the basis of the experience. Besides the general training for 
all, there is option to specialize in direction, acting, orchildren’s 


theatre. 


What has been the impact of your School on the regional theatre, 
and how have the students fared after training—professionally 
and economically? 
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PILLAI: We started the programme in 1978 and thus the very first batch 
is still mid-way. We do hope that the more talented of our 
students in the first, few batches would comprise the core of the 
performing repertory of the School. Some others might get 
interested in the research activities of the School, e.g. docmenta- 
tion of folk lore and folk arts. But generally we would wish the 
alumni of the School to go out and help enrich the amateur 
theatre by making it more professional, more creative, and less 


commercial. 
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